Wheels and Butterflies

of Swift in everything, an humble, peaceful man,
son of a Neapolitan bookseller and without political
opinions ; he wrote panegyrics upon men of rank,
seemed to admire all that they did, took their
gratuities and yet kept his dignity* He thought
civilisation passed through the phases Swift has
described, but that it was harsh and terrible until
the Many prevailed, and its joints cracked and
loosened, happiest when some one man, surrounded
by able subordinates, dismissed the Many to their
private business, that its happiness lasted some
generations until, sense of the common welfare lost,
it grew malicious and treacherous, fell into ' the
barbarism of reflection/ and after that into an
honest, plain barbarism accepted with relief by all
and started upon its round again. Rome had con-
quered surrounding nations because those nations
were nearer than it to humanity and happiness ;
was not Carthage already almost a democratic state
when destruction came ? Swift seemed to shape
his narrative upon some clairvoyant vision of his
own life, for he saw civilisation pass from com-
parative happiness and youthful vigour to an old
age of violence and self-contempt, whereas Vico
saw it begin in penury like himself and end as he
himself would end in a long inactive peace* But
there was a greater difference ; Swift, a practical
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